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designated by the President of the United States for military and
other reservations and which might be re-designated by the President
within two years of the date of the proclamation); and on behalf
of the United States he was to recognize the independence of the
Philippine Islands as a separate and self-governing nation. A clause
in the Bill requested the President to enter into negotiations with
foreign Powers with a view to concluding a treaty of perpetual
neutralization.1
Thus the Bill, as finally passed, did little to meet the demands
made by the Philippine Legislature in November 1932.2 At Manila
no enthusiasm was shown for the Bill. Senator Quezon branded it as
a joke, and the Independence Commission sent a message to its
Mission at Washington declaring that it upheld Senator Quezon's
rejection of a proposal to urge Mr. Hoover to sign the Bill, but at
the same time was 'willing' that the President should sign it, in
order that the Filipinos might be able to give expression to their
feelings.
On the 3rd January, 1933, the Bill reached the White House, and
was referred by Mr. Hoover to Mr. Hurley, the Secretary of War
and Minister for the Islands. Mr. Hurley still declared himself
strongly opposed to the Bill, holding that it was no solution of the
problem and would merely accentuate the difficulties. On the 13th
Mr. Hoover returned the Bill without approval to Congress. After
a debate lasting one hour, the House of Representatives, by 274
votes to 94, overrode the President's veto, and on the 17th January,
after a rather longer debate, the Senate followed suit, 66 votes being
cast for the Bill and 26 against. Thus the two-thirds majority neces-
sary to make the Bill law was obtained in both Houses.
In vetoing the Bill Mr. Hoover had pointed out that in granting
national independence to the Filipinos the United States had a triple
responsibility: to the Philippine people, to the American people, and
to the World at large. In finding a method of granting independence
to the Filipinos the United States should not project them into
economic and social chaos. The American people were entitled to be
assured that Philippine separation shotild be 'accomplished without
endangering' the United States 'in military action hereafter to main-
tain internal order or to protect the Philippines from encroachment
by others, and above alTthat this' should 'be accomplished so as to
avoid the very grave danger of future controversies and seeds of
war with other nations. We have a responsibility to the World that,
1 The text of the Bill was published in The United States DaMy, 30th
December, 1932.                                                      a SeerPP- 665~6 above'